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THE tenantry ; all which he was determined 


VILLAGE CURATE, speedily to redress, and to punish = 


severity their ungrateful author. 


OR, this subject were his thoughts employ- 

4S YOU LIKE IT. ed in one ofhis evening walks, when he 
— was roused from his meditations by the 

( Continued.) sudden exclamation of a female voice ; 


on and, raising his eye, beheld, on the op- 

Wuite the bounty of the generous || posite side of the hedge, the fair object 

Trueman was thus employed io releas- || of his affections endeavouring to avoid 

ing the worthy curate from the horrors || the importunities of a gentleman who 
ofa prison, he himself was no less as- || Was pursuing her, 

siduous in svothing, by every act of be- “Stay, lovely Charlotte !” said the 

nevolence and hospitality, the anxiety | Stranger. “ Why, my fair enslaver, do 
of the family at home. His urbanity and |, you fly me thus ?” 





‘}  complacence had already obtained him | « Why, Sir,” returned the affrighted 
the good opinion of Mrs. Benley; and || girl, are you so importunate ?” 
the amiable Charlotte began to view ‘* Because,” answered be, “I wish to 


him with a sisterly regard. If the graces |} remove the cloud of sorrow that hangs 
of his person pleased her eye, his gen- || on your brow. In short, because I love 
erosity of sentiment, and nobleness of |} you. Who could behold beauty such as 
soul, excited her admiration and es- || your’s, and live a stranger to affection?” 
teem. Trueman cultivated her goed * Affection!” returned the lovely girl, 
opinion with an anxious solicitude, that |} while the glow of honest indignation in- 
bespoke her dear to his heart ; and he |] creased the vermillion of htr cheek; 

the happiness to know that he was || “ view your recent conduct to my fa- 
not indifferent to the object of his love. || ther, then say if affection bore a lead- 

With the assistance of his communi- |} ing feature there ?” 

tative landlord, he was become ac- “ On honourable terms,” said he, “I 
quainted with every transaction that sought your hand, which you in scorn 

ccurred in the village for at least refused. Had then your father laid on 
twenty years back ;and from this source || you his commands, and forced you to 
e had the painful information of innu- || be mine, he had escaped my just re- 


merable abuses which his faithless stew- || sentment.” 
wdhad committed on his industrious || My choice was free. Sir,” said the 
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indignant maid ; “and perhaps it was | 


my nature’s fault 1 could not love you. 
But excuse my abruptness,” added she, 
withdrawing from her persecutor 
* should we be seen thus discoursing, 
the discovery would not add to my re- 
putation.” 





“This contempt, child, is very pretty,” 


said the unfecling monster ; “ but it shall 
not divert me from tasting ihe ripe 
beauties of those matchless charms.” 
Then, rudely snatching the struggling 
beauty to his loathed embrace, impress- 
ed on her lovely lips the guilty purpose 
of his passion. 

At that instant, rage and indignation 
fired the soul of Trueman; who, dart- 
ing through the hedge, seized the rude 
ravisher by the throat, and hurled him 
to the ground. “ Detested monster!” 
cried the enraged youth, “I know thee 
well! Thou art the faithless steward to 
the misused Belfont. Already has thy 
fame reached thy master’s ears; nor 
think, vile ingrate, that he will suffer thy 
villainies to escape with impunity.” 
Then, taking the almost fainting Char- 
lotte by the hand, he hasted from this 
fallen Lucifer, leaving him to the tor- 
ment of his guilty thoughts, and in utter 
astonishment at the mysterious words. 

The fluttered spirits of the amiable 
Charlotte hardly sapported her from 


‘the presence of her base assailant, be- 
' fore she sunk lifeless into the arms of 


her deliverer ; who, urged by fear, plac- 
td her on a bank, and ran for water to 
a neighbouring rivulet, and besprinkled 
her features with the cooling drops. 
Soon, to his wishes, she unclosed her 
lovely eyes; and, fanned by the gentle 
breezes, recovered from this state of 
transitory death. 

“You tremble still, my Charlotte,” 
said the enamoured youth’; “and, by 
your disordered looks, seem to doubt 
your safety.” 

“ Oh no!” faintly answered the grate- 
ful fair ; “ where Trueman is, suspicion 
has no dwelling.” 

‘‘ Enchanting sweetness !” exclaimed 
the enraptured lover, catching her hand, 
and earrying it to his lips. “Oh! my 
lovely Charlotte, never till this hour of 


}| the air of freedom, till from the chains: 





Wg , 
i; ly do I ask ; grant me but this, and 
| Hope, like a fond parent, shall nurture 
I! my love, and lull te rest each intrasive 


| your brother comes, the harbinger of 





danger did I know how dear an inter 
estin my heart you held. Would my 
sweet girl but kindiy listen to my art- 
less tale, would she but give my ardent 
passion one approving simile 7 

“Alas!” interrupted Chariotte, rising 
from her seat, “I have no smiles to 
igive. Ov any other subject I will hear 
| you; but, till again my father breathes 




































of bondage he is freed, I have forswom 
| all joy.” 
| « Till that blest period,” said Tre- 
‘man, “when Iortune shall cease to per- 
-secute thy venerable sire, and give the 
captive to his weeping friends, my pas 
| sion in concealment’s painful bosom 
| shall dwell immured, if then thou wik 
give my artless tale attention! Thisom 


‘Then by my hopes of bliss hereafter, 
said the lovely maid, ‘I vow, when that 
happy hour arrives, [ will not chide thy 
fondness. But tell me, if you koow, 
what means this sudden joy that thio’ 
the village reigns ? How sweetly sound 
‘the merry bells, while every breeze 
from yon shouting throng watts the 
breath of pleasure. 

‘And see,’ said Trueman, § where to 
/my Charlotte’s cottage they bend theit 
steps! It is, methinks, no vulgar cause 
| that swells this loud acclaim !—But,see 





| happiness !’ 

‘Oh, Charlotte !? said Harry, as he 
drew near them, ‘our dear father has 
come home again, Farmer We 
brought the news that he was on the 
road; and the whole village went @ 
meet him. They took the horses from 
the chaise, and dragged him to out 
tage. My mother cries for joy, a0dsem 
me to seek after you. Make haste; 
dear sister, my father longs to see you. 
—And do you, Mr. Trueman, come t00} 
my mother has told him what 4 kind 
friend you have been. I will run 0® 
and say you are coming.’ y 

‘ Now, now, my Charlotte,’ said True 















man, indulge this flood of joy, nor ¢ ; 
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the soft emotions of the soul. 





These (| breath of love. 


The gallant Trueman 


tears become thee, which, hke the || forgot not to claim, nor did the blusbin 
’ 5 & 


fleeting shower that bathes the sum- |) 


’ . | 
mer's day, give fresh lustre to the charms ! 
| her tongue confirmed the pasion which 


of nature.’ } 

‘Isthat which I have heard derived |, 
from truth ?’ asked the astonished Char- | 
lotte ;‘ or is it but the dream of fancy ? 
My father released from prison! By | 
whom ?” 

‘Why,’ said Trueman, ‘should you 
question whence the gracious bounty 
came?’ It is suflicient that he is return- 
ed. Think, my dear Charlotte, the 
measure of his bliss incomplete, till in| 
his paternal embrace he folds thy love- 
ly form. Hasten then to inereuse and) 
share his merited happiness’ Then, - 


folding her arm in his, he hurried to- \ 


wards her dwelling. 

Mr. Benley, at the moment of their | 
approach, was seated at the door of the | 
cottage, surrounded by many of his | 


parishioners; when Charlotte, breaking |! 


from Trueman, rushed into her father’s 
arms, exclaiming-——* My dear, dear fa- 
ther’ The enraptured parent miogled 
the tears of fond aifection with those 
of filial gratitude ; and every counte- 
hance beamed with smiles of joy. Nor 
Was the welcome of the worthy True- | 
man wanting in cordiality ; but when | 
the lovely Charlotte related her rescue | 
from the hated Sandford, the murmur of | 
applause fell from every tongue, while 
the grateful father strained the gallant | 


SEs 





| 


maid refuse, the promise she had made ; 
and, before the hour of parting came, 


her eyes revealed. 

Every occurrence that had happened 
since Lord Belfont’s arrival in the vil- 
lage, he had transmitted to his friend 
Bremere ; and, on confirmation of the 
oppression which his steward had exer- 
cised upon his tenants, inclosed the dis- 
charge of that unfeeling wretch, with an 
order to deliver his -accounts to Mr. 
Benley, whom he appeinted his success- 
or. A letter announcing to this gentle- 
man his appointment, also accompanied 
the packet; which Bremere duly for- 
warded from London, in the manner 
his friend had directed. 

By this time Bremere, on the per- 
mission of Belfont, who now intended 
to assume his real name and character, 
bad refuted the opinion which had been 
entertained of the derangement of his 
lordship’s finances. The whole was de- 
clared to be a feint ; and no one was 
more affected at this unexpected discov- 
ery than Lady Caroline Blandish, the 
former object of Belfont’s regard. 

The sensations of Sandford, on read- 
ing his Lordship’s letter, were such as 
are familiar only to the guilty mind. In 
addition to his inhuman treatment of 
the worthy curate, and libidinous de- 
signs ou the honour of his child, he had 


stranger to his heart by the endearing || been guilty of the most barefaced acts 


Mame of son. 


'of fraud on his employer; and, con- 
The return of the worthy pastor to || scious that he had wasted the property 
his mourning flock, was celebrated by | of another man, in extending his own 
the inhabitants of the parish as a sort i ambitious projects of greatness,the con- 
of jubilee. Every one strove to excel | flict became too painful for him to bear. 
his neighbor in acts of courtesy. Stores | The perturbation of his mind brought on 
of viands were conveyed from all parts }* violent fever, which, as he refused 
of the village ; and while, by the paie ||every meareal assistance, soon termin- 
tof the moon, sprightly youth led || ated his miserable existence. 

™pthe merry dance, cheerful age sat 


7m h bon 
nd quaffed the nut-brown ale, talked Far different were the feelings of Mr 


Benley on the perusal of this epistle.— 


See ee Oe 


despair, listened to the impassioned 





Over the feats of former days, and in 
Hought grew young again. 

Charlotte, the lovely Charlotte, no 
more a prey to grief, no more the victim 








That which the ambitious Sandford lost 
by his pride, he through humility had 
acquired. The salary annexed to the 
office of steward amounted to three 
hundred pounds a year: an acguisition 
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which Mr. Benley as little expected as | 
his release from prison—* How varie- 
gated,’ exclaimed he, ‘is the life of man ! | 
His morn of infancy rises immersed in 
clouds, and the louring tempest carries 
ruin in its aspect. Anon, the friendly 
breeze of Fortune disperses the threat- 
ening storm: Prosperity’s golden sun 
sheds forth its cheering rays, enervates 
the chilling blasts of bleak Adversity, 
and decks the evening of his days in 
siniles of joy.’ 

‘ And oft the ministers of Fate re- 
verse the pleasing scene!’ said Trueman, 
who had entered the cottage unobserv- 
ed while Mr. Benley was spexuking. 

You come very opportunely, my 


dear friend, said Mr. Bentley,‘ to share | 


the pleasure which our new-acquired 
fortune gives.’ And after having inform- 
ed 'l'rueman of the contents of that let- 
ter—-which himself had written—said, 
he had discovered the bounteous hand 
that gave him liberty. ‘I have com- 
pared,’ said he, : this letterof my Lord 
Belfont, with the one I received when 
under confinement, and I find the char- 
acter of each exactly corresponding. 
T his lordship, therefore, J attribute 
the benevolent act. To-morrow, con- 
tinued Mr. Benley,‘ we purpose leav- 
ing this humble dwelling, and once 
more take possession of our former 
mansion ; where I hope, my dear friend 
we shall enjoy the pleasure of your 
company.’ 

‘You do me infinite honour, Sir,’ 
said Trueman ; ‘and I will study to 
deserve your favour. But were is Miss 
Beuley, Sir ? I came purposely to en- 
quire how she finds herself, after her 
last night’s merriment.’ 

* I believe you will find her in the 
garden,’ replied Mr. Benley. ‘She 
and her mother willkeep you company 
for an hour or two, while I pay a visit 
to my friends in the village’ 
—————E eye 

A competency of worldly goods, and 
an independence on others, are among 
the prineipal benefits of human life. 

Those who are careful to avoid offend- 
ing others, are not apt to take offence 
themselves. 


tn 


BALANCE OF POWER. _ 


Few questions have been agitated 


(| more frequently or with more spirit,than 
| that of the balance of power between 
| the two sexes: a question that had oc- 
_cupied the attention of mankind long 
| before the political balance between the 
| powers of Europe was so much as thot’ 
of. In Asia indeed, from its earliest his- 
tory, the Rights of Women, generally 
1 speaking,have been much less respected 
|| than in Europe, and the goodly country 
| where we ourselves draw the breath of 
| life ; yet even in Asia it was of old con- 
|| tended that the balance of power leaned 
rather toward the female side. _ 

Three young men belonging to the 
| body guard of King Darius, who reigned 
(| from India unto Ethiopia, over an hun- 
dred and twenty and seven provinces, 
wrote each his sentence, which they 
delivered to the king. Of the last of the 
three,the sentence was, WOMEN ARE 
| STRONGEST:—which proposition the 
noble youth vindicated before all the 
princes of Persia, in the following strain 
of eloquence. 

“ O ye men, it is not the great king, 
nor the multitude of men, veither igj 
wine that excelleth: who is it then tl 
raleth them, or path the lordship over 
|| them ? Are they not women ? Women 
have borne the king, and all the people 
that bear rule by sea and land, Ever 
of them came they; and they nourish 
ed them up that planted the vineyards 
from whence the wine cometh. These 
also make garments for men ; thes 
bring glory unto men ; and _ without 
women men cannot be. Yea, and if 
men have gathered together gould and 
silver or any other goodly thing, dothey 
not love a woman which is comely ia 
favour and beauty ? and letting all thet 
things go, do they not gape, and eved 
with open mouth, fix their eyes on het; 
and have not al! men more desire unl 
her, than unto silver and gold, or any 
goodly thing whatsoever ? A mao leat 
eth his own father that brought him 0 
and his own country, and cleaveth unl 
his wife. He sticketh not to spend 
{| life with bis wife, and remembere® 
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neither father, nor mother, nor country. 
By this also ye must know that women 
have dominion over you. Do ye not 
Jabour and toil, and bring all to the wo- 
map ?” 

After the young orator had pursued 
this strain to a still further length, he 
turos himself particularly, as it would 
seem, to the terrible monarch, and tells 
him to his face that his power is in no 
wise comparable to that of woman. 

“And now,” says he “do ye not 
believe me ? Is not the king great in his 
power? Do not all regions fear to touch 
him? Yet do I see him and Apame, the 
daughter of the admirabie Bartacus, sit- 
ling at the right hand of the king, and 
taking the crown from the king’s head, 
and setting it upon her own head: she 
also struck the king with her left hand: 
and yet for all this, the king gaped and 


gazed upon her, with open mouth. If), 


she laughed upon him, he laughed also : 
but if she took any displeasure at him, 
the king was fain to flatter, that she 
might be reconciled to him again.-—— 
0 ye men, how can it be but that wo- 
men should be strong, seeing they do 
this ?"* 

The sequel was, that “ the king and 


the princes looked upon one another,” || 


! 


—and no doubt with such leering glan- 
ses as betrayed their full conviction that 
what had been spoken was but too true. 
But though the gallant young advo- 
“oy superior strength of women 
nifestly gained the field, still the 

palm of victory was not openly award- 
ed him till after he had declared him- 
self upon the power of TRUTH ;+and 


then, the whole assembly gave a shout |’ 


of approbation and applause. 
Wherefore, seeing the question was 
hot expressly and fully decided in the 
ersian court, and that it is still open to 
femark and discussion, I will venture to 
hazard a few thoughts upon it. 
Granting then, what hardly admits of 
doubt, that, in the comparative view of 
sexes, women ARE strongest--it is 
fair to state, on the other side, that 
* The 4th chapter of the 1st hry phal 
chapter o st apoc 
of Esdras, 4 , ree 











they seldom seem to know exactlY 
where and in what their great strengt 
lies ; and for this reason it is, that theY 
so often meet with sore discomfiture® 
and defeats. When woman contests it 
with man in his own rough way, there 
are more than ten chances to one against 
her.In playing the man she is no match 
for man. Her masculine air and man- 
ner, move only his laughter and con- 
tempt. Instead of taking fright at her 
violent vociferations, her menaces, and 
the glare of rage in ber visage, nothing, 
except love and esteem, is further from 
his heart than fear. She renders herself 
no less impotent than disgusting ; unless 
she happen to be yoked with one poss- 
essing neither nerve nor bone—in which 
case, such a victory over such an hus- 
band could afford her but a worthless 
triumph at best. 

Legitimate female strength lies quite 
the other way. Aimost ever it exerts 
itself to the best advantage on the heart 
and will of man, or in gently taking his 
mind prisoner, rather than in stout at- 
tempts at subduing his physical powers. 
Woman is strong in proportion to her 
seeming weakness. In willingly and 
cheerfully yielding to man his due pre- 
rogatives, she takes the readiest way of 
ensuring her own. By leaning on his 
arm she makes that arm hers, and nerves 
it for her own support and defence. 
It is her fidelity,her modesty,her sweet- 
ness, her soft persuasive force, both in 
word and deed, which render woman 
invincible, and invest her with a kind 
of paramount power, 

Nor is this a thing of art, or of cun- 
ning contrivance : so far otherwise,even 
the least appearance of ar@ d addle 
the whole compound, «fl y ) 
the woman naturally ¢ itis 0 
the well-instructed, we 
man, in a manner tru 
the peculiar station and distinct qualities 
of her sex.-Conn. Courant. 
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The desire of happiness is natural to 
the human mind; but all do not con- 
sider where alone it is to be found, nor 
in what it consists. 
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JULY. 


Tue word Jury is derived from the 
Latin word Julius, the surname of C. 
Ceasar, the dictator, who was born in 
it. Mark Avthony first gave to this 
month the name ef July, which was be- 
fore called Quintilis, as being the fifth 
month of the year in the old Roman 
calendar established by Romulus.— 

Summer may now be said to have 
commenced. In May and June, the 
spring glowed with all the mixtures of 


‘calorific radiance,’ but pow opening | 


beauty and increasing variety are suc- 
ceeded by the more uniform scenes of 
maturity aod perfection. Nature now, 


—SS= 
\ to the Creator of the world as effectual. 


| make this use of both, we cannot be 
| said to think properly of either. The 
| contemplation of nature should always 
be seasoned with a mixture of devotion; 
the highest faculty of the human mind; 
by which alone contemplation is im. 
proved, and dignified, and directed tg 
its proper object. 


riosify of man and tempts him to bestow 
so much of his labour and attention up- 
‘| on this part of the creation, is the beau 
| tiful form and splendid attire of plants. 
\| They who practice this labour koow 





| 
/ 
| The first thing that engages the eu- 
j 


‘ly as the stars of heaven; and till we 


with us, appears to have fully display- 1 how delightful it is. It seems to restore 
ed her vegetable stores. Nothing in- |) ™#0 in his fallen state toa participation 
deed can be more beautiful and pleas- | of that felicity, which he enjoyed while 
ing than the verdure of luxuriant mea- |, i Paradise. 

dows, and fruitful felds, which promise || When we cast our eyes upon herbs 
an abundant harvest—a rich display of | and trees, we are struck with the most 
the bountiful goodness of the Great | pleasing scenery of this part of nature, 


Creator. 


Nature, after having reanimated and 
enlivened us by all the pleasures of 


Spring, is incessantly employed, during | 


the Summer, to provide those enjoy- 


ments which are most agreeable to the | 
senses, to facilitate the means of sub- | 


sistence, and to excite in our breasts 
the correspondent sentiments of grati- 
tude and love. 


The innumerable beautiful herbs and 
flowers, which at this season of the 


year, meet our eye in every direction, | 


appear at first sight designed only to 
ornament our earth, or to gratify our 
sense of smelling ; but upon a more in- 
timate acquaintance with their peculiar 
Sand operations, we find that 
tribute to embellish our 
Y also promote the purifica- 
BHO ation of the atmosphere, 
somes contaminated from va- 

rious causes. 

Herbs and flowers may be regarded 
by some persons as objects of inferior 
consideration in philosophy ; but every 
thing must be great which hath God 
fur its auther. To him all the parts of 
nature are equally related. The flowers 
of the earth can raise our thoughts up 







‘because they are invested with that 
| green colour, which, being exactly in 
the middle ofthe spectrum of the colour 
ed rays of light, is tempered toa mild- 
ness which the eye ean bear. The otb- 
er brighter and more simple colours are 
“sparingly bestowed on the flowersof 
| plants ; and which, if diffused ever al 
' their parts, would have been too glar 
| ing and consequently offensive. The 
smaller and more elegant parts ae 
 adorved with that brightness which a 
tracts the admiration without®enda 
gering the sense. 


But while the eye is delighted with 
the colours of a flower, the reason may 
be still more engaged with its na 
i!use and design in the economy of Ve 
‘Jetation. The rudiment of the fruit, whet 
‘| young and tender, requires some co 
‘ering to protect it; and accordingly; 
'flower-leaves surround the seat of frut 
| tification ; when the sun is warm, the 
are expanded by its rays to give the 
| fant fruit the benefit of the heat to for- 
‘ward its growth: when the su® 
‘and the cold of the evening pre 
the flower-leaves naturally closes 
. the air of the night might not injure ™ 
‘seed-vessel. As the fructification 


1} 
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{ 
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vances, and the changes of the air are 
po longer hurtful, the Nower-leaves have 
answered their end, so they witherand 
fall away. 

How clegant, therefore, as well as 
apposite, is that allusion in the Gospel, 
“say unto you that Solomon in all his 
glory was no? arrayed like one of these” 
for the flower, which is the glory of the 
lily and other plants, is literally and 
physically a raiment for the clothing of 
the seed-vessel! And a raiment it is, 
whose texture surpasses all the labour- 
ed productions of art for the clothing of 
aneastern monarch. The finest works 
of the loom and the needle, if examined 
with a microscope, appear so rude and 
coarse, thata savage might be ashamed 
towear them: but when the work of 
God in a fower is brought to the same 
test, we see how fibres, too minute for 
thenaked eye, are composed of others 
still more minute ; and they of others ; 
ill the primordial thread or first prinei- 
ples of the texture are utterly undis- 
cernable; while the whole substance 
presents a celestial radiance in its colour- 
ing, with a richness superior to silver 
and gold—as if it were intended for the 
clothing of an angel. The whole crea- 
tion does not afford a more splendid ob- 
ject for minute examination than the 
leaves and filaments of tiowers ; even of 
some flowers which look obscure aod 
Promise little or nothing to the naked 
eye, 

besides this richness of substance 
and colour, there is an elegance of de- 
' #ign in the whole form and disposition 
of a plant, which human artists, in or- 
tamental works, are always studious to 
imitate. Their leaves, and branches, and 
flowers, are thrown about with that ease, 
and turned {nto beautiful lines, so as 
tocharm the eye with a variety of 
flexure, and convince us that all the ex- 
tellence of art must take its pattern 
from nature. 


thiamin 


He that does any thing praise-worthy 
merely to fuliil a promise, is not likely 
fo derive much satisfaction from the 
Performance, 





THE JEW’S LEAP. 


This is 2 dangerous and frightful Pass, over 
which travellers are compelled to go when 
journeying trom Santa Cruz, in the coun- 
try of the Moors, 


From Rivtey’s Narrative. 


Tur path we were now obliged to 
follow, was not morethan two feet wide 
in one place, and on our left it broke 
| off in a precipice of some hundred. feet 
deep to the sea; the smallest slip of 
the mule or camel would have plunged 
it and its rider down the rocks to inevi- 
table and instant death, as there was 
no bush or other thing to lay hold of 
by whieh a man might save his life— 
| Very fortunate for us, there had been 
no rain for aconsiderable time previous, 
so that the road was now dry. Rais told 
me when it was wet it was never at- 
| tempted, and that many fatal accidents 
| had happened there within his remem- 
| branece ; though there was another road 
‘which led round over the mountains 
‘far within the country. 
| One of these accidents he said he 
|} would mention. “ A company of Jews, 
‘six in number from Santa Cruz for 
| Morocco, came to this place with their 
|loaded roules in the twilight ; after sun- 
|set ; being very anxious to get past it 
/before dark, and supposing no other 
| traveller would venture to meet them, 
| or dare to pass it in the night, they did 
not take the precaution to look out,and 
cali aloud before they entered on it ; 
for there is a place built on each end of 
this dangerous piece of road,from whence 
‘one may see if there are others on it : 
not being quite half a mile in length, a, 
person by hallooing out can be heard 
from one end to other, and it is the 
| practice of all who go that way to give 
ithis signal. A company of Moors had 
entered at the other end, going towards 
Santa Cruz, at the same time ; and 
they also supposing thatno others would 
dare to enter it at that hour, came on 
without the usual precaution. About 
half way over, and in the most difficult 
place, the two parties met—there was 
no possibility of passing each other, nor 
‘of turning about to go back either way 
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—the Moors were mounted as well as 
the Jews—neither party could retire 
nor could any one, except the foremost 
get off his mule ; the Moors svon be- 
came outrageous, and threatened to 
throw the Jews dewn headlong—the 
Jews, though they had always been 
treated like slaves and forced to submit 
to every insult and indignity, yet find- 
ing themselves in this perilous situation, 
without the possibility of retiring, and 
being unwilling to break their necks 
merely to accommodate the Moors, the 
foremost Jew dismounted carefully over 
the head of his mule, with a stout stick 
in his hand, the Moor nearest him did 
the same, and came forward to attack 
him with his scimater: both were fight- 
ing for their lives, as neither could re- 
tre at— the Jew’s mule was first pitch- 
ed down the craggy steep, and dashed 
to atoms by the fall—the Jew’s stick 
was next hacked to pieces by the sci- 
mater, when finding it was impossible 
for him to save his life, he seized the 
Moor in his arms, and springing off the 
precipice, both were instantly hurled 
to destrnetion; two more of the Jews 
and one Moor lost their lives in the 
same way, together with eight mules ; 
and three Jews, who made out to es- 
cape, were hunted down and killed by 
the relations of the Moors who had lost 
their lives on the pass, and the place 
has ever since been called “ the Jew’s 
Leap.” It is, indeed, enough to produce 
dizziness, even in the head of a sailor, 
and iff had been told the story before 
getting on this frightful ridge, I am not 
certain but that my imagination might 
have disturbed my faculties, and ren- 
dered me incapable of proceeding with 
safety along the perilous path. 


** Do unto others, as ye would that 
others should do unto you,” being a 
compend of morality which, if strictly 
observed and obeyed, would put an end 
to violence and fraud throughout the 
earth—every violation of it, in whatever 
degree, must be an approach to those 
outrages, which have changed the gar- 
- den of Eden into an Aceldama. 


—__——— 
CHURCH OF ST. PETERS 


IN ROME, 


Among the travellers of modern times, we 
know of none more entertaining, or in 
structive, than Eustace, in his Classical 
Tour through Italy In addition to the 
advantages of learning,patience,and close 
attention to the objects of curiosity he is 
a chaste and elegant writer, and possesses 
uncommon powers of description. No 
recent traveller or writer that we have 
met with, has given so clear distinct, and 
perfect a view of the curtosities, beauties, 
and wonders of the ground over which he 
passed Among other very interesting 
passages of this work,we have selected.as 
a specimen of the talents of Mr. Eustace, 
his description ofthe Church of St. Peter 
in Rome. His account contains a far more 
clear and definite view of that stupendous 
edifice, than any that we have ever seen, 
After stating that the time occupied in 
building and completing this wonderful 
edifice, was nearly three hundred years, 
and that thirty-five pontiffs reigned during 
that period, Mr. Eustace proceeds—W. I. 
Adve: tiser. 


“To calculate the expence with any 
great precision would be difficult, but 
from the best information that has been 
collected on the subject, we may ven- 
ture to state, that however enormous 
the sum may appear, the expenditure 
must have amounted to at least TWELVE. 
MILLIONS STERLING ; and when we Com 
sider that the marbles, bronze, and 
other valuable materials employed inils 
decoration, are not only uncommon, 
but scarcely known out of Romm We 
may add that it would require “three 
times as much to raise a similar edifice 
in any other capital. 


“From the bridge and Castle de St 
Angelo, a wide street conducts in a dr 
rect line to a square, and that square 
presents at once the court or portico 
and part of the Basilica.—When the 
‘spectator approaches the entrance of 
‘this court, he views four rows of Jolly 
pillars sweeping off to the right and left 
in a bold semi-circle. In the centre of 
the area formed by the immense colo 
nade, an Egyptian obelisk, of one 
piece of granite, ascends to the he 
of one hundred and thirty feet; t¥¢ 











\ perpetual fountains, one on each 
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play in the air, and fall in sheets round 
the basins of porphyry that receive 
them. Before him, raised on three suc- 
cessive flights of marble steps, extend- 
ing four hundred feet in length, and 
towering to the elevation of one hun- 
dred and eighty, he beholds the majes- 
tic front of the Basilica itself. This 
front is supported by a single row of Co- 
rinthian pillars and pilasters,and adorned 
with an attic, a balustrade, and thirteen 
colossal statues. Far behind and above 
it rises the matchless Dome, the justly 
wlebrated wonder of Rome and of the 
world, The colonnade of coupled pillars 
that surround and strengthen its vast 
base, the graceful attic that surmounts 
this colonnade, the bold and expansive 
swell of the dome itself, and the pyra- 
mid seated on «a cluster of columns, and 
bearing the bali and cross to the skies, 
all perfect in their kind, form the most | 
magnificent and singular exhibition that | 
the haman eye perhaps ever contem- | 
plated. Two less cupolas, one on each 
side, partake of the state, and add not 
alittle to the majesty of the principal 
dome. 
“The interior corresponds perfectly | 
with the grandeur of the exterior, and | 
| 





lully answers the expectations, howev- | 
ergreat, which such an approach must 
naturally have raised. Five lofty por- 
tals openinto the portico or vestibulum, 
agallery in dimensions and decorations 
equal to the most spacious cathedrals. 
Itis four hundred feet in length, seven- 
ty in height, and fifty in breadth, paved 
variegated marble, covered witha 
tilt vault, adorned with pillars, pilasters, 
Mosaic and basso relievos, and termin- 
ted at both ends by equestrian statues, 
we of Constantine, the other of Charle- 
magne. A fountain at each. extremity 
‘upplies a stream sufficient to keep a 
Mservoir always full, in order to earry 
every unseemly object, and perpet- 
refresh and purify the air and the 
Mvement. Opposite the five portals 
the Vestibule, are the five doors of 
church ; three are adorned with 
“as of the finest marble ; that in the 
mae has valves of bronze. 
As you enter, you behold the most 








extensive hall ever constructed by hu- 
man art, expanded in magnificent per- 
spective before you ; advanciog up the 
nave, you are delighted with the beauty 
of the variegated marble under your 
feet,and with the splendour ofthe golden 
vault over your head. The lofty Co- 
rinthian pilasters with their bold enta- 
blature, the intermediate niches with 
their statues,the areades with the grace- 
ful figures that recline on the curves 
of their arches, charm your eye in 
succession as you pass along. But how 
great your astonishment when you 
reach the foot of the altar, and standing 
in the centre of the church,contemplate 
the four superb vistas that open around 
you ; and then raise your eyes to the 
dome,at the prodigious elevation of four 
hundred feet,extended like a firmament 
over yous head, and presenting in glow- 
ing mosaic, the companies of the just, 
the choir of celestial spirits, and the 
whole hierarchy of heaven arrayed in 
the presence of the Eternal, whose 
“throne high rais’d above all height,” 
crowns the awful scene.” 








NATURAL HISTORY. 


A lioness only eight days old was pur- 
chased in 1815, at the Cape of Good 
Hope, by Captain Waddington, of the 
City of Edinburgh, East Indiaman. 
The animal was fed with milk and bread, 
and suffered to roll about on the floor 
of Capt. W’s. bed-room. A terrier bitch, 
kept in the same house had littered a 
few days previously to the purehase, 
and her pups had been destroyed. A 
servant accidentally going into the bed- 
room found the bitch suckling the whelp. 
Astonished at the spectacle, he soon 
communicated the cireumstance to the 
femily, and crowds flocked into the 
house to witness so extraordinary a sight. 
It was resolved not to separate the new 
companions ; they were placed ina large 
kennelin the yard ; and the biteh con- 
eeived a maternal attachment to the 
whelp, which the latter seemed to re- 
turn with great affection. A commo- 
dious cage being made for them, they 
were conreyed on board the ship, which 
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proceeded to England. During the 
voyage their friendship increased daily ; 
the lioness grew prodigiously, but ap- 
peared unconscious of her superior 
strength, or unwilling to use it to the 
detriment of her foster-mother.-—— 
The latter having acquired the ascen- 
dancy, preserved it: at her meals she 
invariably satisfied herself before she 








permitted the lioness to taste a morsel ; |) in the ale. 


and if the latter became refractory, she || 


would bite her severely, and drive her || his highness’ greyhounds, 


into a corner of the den; in short, she | 
kept her completely under control. 


Capt. Waddington shortly after his! jn arch tricks. In his walks one Baster 
arrival in Eagland disposed of the lion- || Monday, meeting a blind woman, whe 
ess and her foster-mother to Mr. Cross, || was erying puddings and pies, he took 
the spirited proprietor of the menage- || hor by the arm, and said, “ come along 
rie at Exeter "Change, where the two || with me dame, {am going to Moorfields, 


tiends are to be seen inhabiting the | 
sa cage, and exhibiting a most ex- | 


in instance of affection between | 






'queen’s, and lady Mary’s chambers, 








VARIETY. 
ss 





| 
ay | 
MISDUINGS 
FORMERLY (MONG THE ROYAL ATTEN-| 


DANTS. | 
| 


Extract from a curious Man uscript, con- | 
taining directions for the Household, 
of Henry VIAL. 


His highness’ baker shall not put alum 
in the bread, or mix rye, ovten, or bean | 
flour with the same ; and if detected he. 
shall be put in the stocks 

His highness’ attendants are not to. 
steal any locks, or keys, tables, forms, | 
cupboards, or other furniture, out of no- | 
blemen’s or gentlemen’s houses where | 
he goes to visit. 

Master cooks shall not employ such | 
scuilions as go about naked, or lie all, 
night on the ground before the kitchen | 
fire. 
No dogs to be kept in the court, but 
only a few spaniels for the ladies. 

The ofiicers of his majesty’s privy | 
chamber shall be loving together, no 
grudging or grumbling, nor talking of 
the king's pastime. 


' 


| 
| 





|| vation caused by Spiritous Liquors, a" 





The kiog’s barber is enjoined to be 


cleanly, not to frequent the company of 
misguided women, for fear of danger 
to the king’s royal person. 

‘There shall be no romping with the 
maids on the staircase, by which dishes 
and other things are broken. 

Coals only to be used in the king's, 


The brewers not to putany brimstone 


‘Twenty four loaves a day allowed for 


Charles Fox, when a boy delighted 


where this holiday tiine, you may chanee 
to meet with good custom.” “ Thank 
you kindly, sir,” says she. Whereupon 
he conducted her to a church, and plae- 
ed her in the middle aisle. Now says 
he, youare in Moorfields, which she be- 
lieving to be true, immediately cried 
out, ‘Hot puddings and pies! come 
they are all hot, &c.’ which caused the 
congregation to burst into a loud fitof 
laughter ; and the clerk came and told 
her she was in a chureb, ‘ You area 
liar,’ says she, which so enraged the 
clerk, that he dragged her out of the 
church, she cursing and damning him 
all the while—nor could she believe 
him, until she heard the organ plays 


DR. AIKIN 


Says, I am convinced that art never 
made so fatal a present to mankind, % 
the invention of distilling Spiritous Lr 
quors; and that they are seldom 
never a necessary, but almost always# 
pernicious article in.the use of person 
in health. The temporary glow and ele» 


I imagine, very fallacious tokens of 
good effects, as they are always su 
ceeded by a greater reverse, andt 
rather to consume and exhaust, than @ 
feed and invigorate, the genuine 
ciple of vital energy. Their ultimate 
fects are indolence and stupidity: 
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A miller at Darby, who lately quitted {| 
his trade to keep a public house, sent ! 
for a painter to paint the sign of the |) 
mill, “1 must have the miller looking |, 
out of the window.” It shall be done, | 
says the painter. “ But as | was never 
seen to be idle, you must make him pop | 
his head in, if any one looks at him.” |, 
This also the artist promised, and | 
brought home the sign. “ It is well done | 
—but where is the miller 7” O, says the 
painter,ie popped his head in when you | 


looked. 


“Oo ot 


| 
MEMORY. | 


Oh! Memory how I revere that steady | 
lustre which forever emanates from | 
thee, and sweetly dazzles my every) 
suse. When at midnight I streteh my 
wearied limbs upon my couch, and the 
lamp but faintly glimmers on the hearth, 
thou, memory, fondly usurpest the em- 
pire of my brain, and summonest to my 
aid the distant much loved friend ; the 
pastures of spring or of some distant 
land ; the ways of armies and of worlds. 
Till age shall dim my sight,and with ap 
imperious sway, rule over my brain, let 
me be to thee one of thy fondest chil 
dren;let me contemplate the storied pile, | 
trace the sculptured urn, or the historic. 
page. While I can calmly view the 
shocks of time, memory, kindly assist 
me; and, when thou shalt fail me, let 
me the ensuing moment yield up my 
breath in tranquil slumbers. 





' THE VIRTUOUS FATHER. 


Alfred the great, lived in the great- | 
est familiarity with his nobles, and oue | 
of his principal pleasures was in visiting 

subjects, of every rank and denomi- 
tation. In one of his excursions, accom- 
Panied by Ethelbert, he repaired to the 
Castle of Albanack, who received his 
toyal master with every attestation of 
joy: He presented to the prince, bis 
Wife aod three daughters, who were un- 
fommonly beautiful. Alswitha eclipsed | 
&r sisters by the dignity of her deport- | 








Person.At supper,Alswitha had the hon- } 
our of attending Alfred, who was smit- | 


ten with her blaze of charms, and lavish 
in his panegyric of ber beauty. The 
emotion was too lively to escape the 
penetrating eye of Albanack, who com- 
muvicated to his wife his inquietudes 
upon the impressions his daughter had 
made on the king’s feelings. He was 
not deceived in his conjectures ; for Al- 
fred had confided his passion to Ethel- 
bert, who was too much a courtier not 
to give into the views and wishes of his 
sovereign. 

Early ip the morning Albanack knock- 
ed at the door of the king’s apartment, 
and desired immediate audience, Al- 
fred recollecting that it was the voice 
of his host, ordered him to enter, when 
he was struck with the appearance of 
Albanack, holding a drawn sword in one 
hand, and in the other were his three 
daughters, in deep mourning, in the at- 
titude of the most poignant distress, 


“What is this I see?” exclaimed the 
king. 

‘A father,’ answered Albanack, ‘whose 
honour is more dear tu him, than life 
itself. My motive for this proceeding is 
explained in a few words. You are a 
king, and T am your subject, but not 
your slave. You are well acquainted 
with my illustrious ancestors, and it is 
now proper that you should know my 
sentiments, I may possibly be deceiv- 
ed. I thought last night that I discover- 


, ed a particular attention to my daugh- 


ters, If you have conceived the idea of 
dishonouring my house, you see the 
sword that shall in an instant sacrifice 
these unhappy, willing vietims. If a pure 
flame is kindled in your breast, my alli- 
ance will not be deemed unworthy roy- 
alty : choose and name her that is born 
tu such distinguished hopour,” 

The king, struck with the noble, tho’ 
daring courage of Albanack, gave his 
hand to Alswitha, who was afterwards 
publicly proclaimed Queen. 

+ Oe 

Puiato, speaking of passionate per- 
n0u5, says, they are like men who stand 
on their heads, they see all things the 
wrong way. 


a ee 
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Seat of the Muses. 
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LINES, 
WRITTEN DURING A\ISIT AT ROCKAWAY 
TO ELVIRA 


Come, bow thee to the wave, nor stand 
Thus loit’ring on the sea girt shore, 

Give to old Ocean’s arms, thy form, 
Nor heed his wild wave’s angry roar ; 


What tho’ his stormy arms be cokl ? 
What tho’ his breast the surges lave? 

Oh yield thee, for there health presides, 
As “ Priestess of the crystal wave ;” 


Light dancing on the white surf’s foam, 
I see her come with laughing eye, 
And bow me to the dashing tide, 
Nor would her gladsome presence fly : 


Without her, what does life impart ? 
What all the goods thst wealth bestows ? 

This world would be a barren waste, 
A path of thorns, without the rose 


Then since her presence glads the heart, 
Ob shrink not from the pleasing chace, 
Come go with me the nymph Vl find, 
Clasp’d in old Ocean’s riide embrace : 
Then tho’ his stormy arms be cold, 
And tho’ his breast the surges lave, 
Vil yield. for there the nymph presides, 
As “ Priestess of the crystal wave ” 
Elva. 
—2¢-Oo- 
For the Ladies’ Weckly Museum. 


Dedicated to Miss W ******. 


As twilight grew pale in the west, 
I pensively watch’d its decline : 
I thought on the friend I lov’d best, 
And wish’d that her virtues were mine. 


While fancy delighted to dwell, 
On scenes that to mem’ry were dear, 
I knew not, alas ! that they fell, 
Till I felt on my bosom a tear. 
A dusky shade stole o'er the scene ; 
The landscape was bid from my view : 
Its vernal and beautiful green 
Was wrap’d in evening’s dun hue. 


The moon her mild crescent display’d, - 
Yet visible scarce to the eye, 
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It seem’d in my fancy to say— 
* So brief are thy moments of joy.” 
And few are the joys L require, 
And tew are the wishes that rise ; 
Yet Lown Ido fondly desire 
| The respect of the good and the wise, 








Oh! grant me kind heaven but this, 
I would not to many be known; 

| And to fili up th» measure of bliss, 
1 ask the esteem of but one. 
GUSTAVUS, 

—_>-o-— 

ELEGY 

ON THE PARTIALITY OF FORTUNE, 
Say, Fortune, say, why are thy gifts be. 
stow'd 
Un proud-: jum’c ignorance, and vice alone! 

' Wise unobtrusive merit is allow’d 
‘To pme in want, unpity’d and unknown, 





And tell me, Fame, when fortune’s minions 

die, 
Why is thy voice so loud in venal praise? 
Why does thy ciarion rend che ambient sky 
But mute when worth the debt of nature 

pays? 
Dear to the Muse, the lamentable theme 
Oft wakes her lyre to notes of Woe profound! 
When sinks in twilight day’s departing 

gleam, 
And fairy harps within the vale resound. 


The tale her sad, sad accents now disclose, 
While sounds the lyre, obedient to her call; 
is thine, Cleanthes, man of many woes! 
But Virtue’s firm adherent, ‘midst them all 


A tale of woe !—As. weary and astray, 
A traveller urg’d his steps across the heath, 
Sudden he saw the sun withdraw his tj 
And cloud the firmament in shades of 


And now, remote from ev'ry kind retreat 
He sees the length’ning shades of ev'nilg 
grow; 
And now on his defenceless bosom beat 
The winter winds, surcharg’d with 
and snow: 
It was Cleanthes—he, whos polish’d mind 
With every grace, with every virtue shone 
Whom Honor made sincere, and Tas 
refin’d, a, 
But, ah! whom Fortune look’d on with s 
frown, 
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By honest means to hear his humble prayer ; 
jis! it was in vain. for not one smile 
of fond approvance recompenc’d his care. 


Yet twas not for himself he wish’d the maid 
Would chuse his humble mansion for her 
home ! 

twas to shield from woe a parent's head, 
twas to smooth his passage to ihe tomb 


Where were ye then, ye friends to modes: 
worth ? 
Ye powerful patrons of iost merit where? 


forth, 
And bid it smile, and fix its proper sphere 


Dejected with your scorn, and Fi rtune’s 
frown, 

He left his native fields, his native shore, 
Hopeful, in realms beneath the torrid zone 
Tofind the nymph,and find her coy no more, 


He sought her on the bare and arid waste, 
Sore smitten by the whirlwind’s fiery wing , 
He sought her, in the depth of woods em- 
brae’d 

Where the green serpent gives a deadiy 
sting, 


For her he brav’d th= mad tornadoe’sire, 


tng did he court her, on his native soli, | 


Whose province “tis to call true gentus 


Low on the ueath, his care-worn frame he 
laid, 

And ey’d the low’ring skies with mournful 
gaze. 

While roar’d the bitter blast around his 

head, 

_ And thro’ the gloom gleam’d oft the light- 

"nings blaze, 


And cried, 
on! 
Ye winds, still how! across the desert moor ! 
| snd on a weary wand’rer, woe begone, 
And los: t6 joy, your utmost fury pour. 


‘Tis past—ye elements, rage 





Beneath the sod your wrath shall never 
come, 
To break tie slumbers that await me there ‘ 
And soon shail I be laid within the tomb 
fhat sweet insensibility to share. 


* What though no parents, friends, or 
brothers dear 

Attend, of life, the melancholy close, 

Yo breathe the voice of comfort in my ear; 

The storm shall rock me to serene repose ! 


* What though I must resign the hope, 
which cheer’d 

This bosom long, I yet might wander gay 

Amid those scenes by infancy endear’d ; 





















Porher he stemm’d the stormy Indian wave, 
But found her not—then died his youthful 
fire, 

And died the rose of health,that Nature gave. 


Returning from the search, to breathe once 
more 

Ilis native air, and, every danger past, 

Toview each youthful scene that charm’d 
before, 

And, ‘re the friends he lov’d fo breathe his 

ast ; 


The storm o’ertook him :—in a foreign land 
And far from every kind protecting shed, 
What were his feelings, when he felt the 
hand 


OfDeath press heavy on his woe-worn head ! 


Adown his languid cheek distream’dno tear, 

ng hadthey ceas’d to flow—their fount 
was dry ; 

He breath’d no sigh—for,ah ! his fate severe 

since had taught him it was vain to 


sigh. 


Religion opes far brighter scenes than 
they — 

| 

“Scenes. where nor sorrow ever comes, 
nor Care, 

But pure beatitude rewards the good ; 

Where I shall cease from all my toils, and 
share | 

Those joys that frail mortality elude. 


“ Farewell the golden dreams I long ca- 
ress’d. 
Farewell, my friends, 2 poor but worthy 
few ! 
The tide of life ebbs fast within my breast, 
The morning sun my stiffen’d corse shall 
view.” 


Hapless Cleanthes ! in thy dying hour, 

No one to whisper kinder things was near ; 

And strangers, who ne’er ow’'d sof pity’s 
power, ‘ 

|| Consign’d thee to the dust without a tear ! 
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Intelligence. | 
= | 


tO ot { 


Yesterday being the 41st anniversary | 


ofthe Independence of the United States \ 


the same was celebrated in this city by | 
the usual display of the military, five- | 
works, &c. &e. and a numerous proces: | 
sion of the various societies which ge- 
nerally assemble to celebrate’ this Na- 
tional Birth Day. 

Last week we gave some account of 
kidnapping in the state of Delaware, 
with its consequent punishment, since 
which,the same game has been attempt- 
ed here. It appears that a man by the 
name of Thompson, owner of a smail 
schooner, called the Creole, had kid- 
napped 10 or 12 negroes, men, Women 
and children—and had them secured 
under hatches, ready to sail with them 
for a place called Darien, in the state of 
Georgia, to make saleof them. How- 
ever, providentially for these poor Af- 
ricans, suspicioas being created by the 
movement of the vessel,the whole plot 
was discovered in time by the police 
olficers,when all concerned in this abo- 
minable business were taken into custo- 
dy, to answer for their inhuman and 
disgraceful conduct. 


The Hampshire Federalist,of the 26th 
ult. announces the arrival of the Presi- 
dent in the town of Springfield, Mass. 
where he was received (as hie is every 
where) with every testimonial of re- 
spect due to his distinguished station-— 
On his arrival at this place he visited 
the United States’ Armory, and on his 
return to the inn the following interest- 
ing ceremony took place, so character- 
istic of public spirit of our Eastern 
brethern— Gaz. 

“Four hundred and ten children,as- 
sembled from the several schools in the 
village, passed in procession before the 
door where the President was standing. 
One of the committee said to the Presi- 
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| two by Salvator Rosa, two by Paul Ve 


}a collection of pictures, by celebrated 








dent, ‘ We here present to your Excel- 






































leney the hope of our country, and we 
are endeavoring to train them up ip the 
vurture and admonition of the Lerdand 
in the true principles of republican go. 
vernment'—To which his Excelleney 
replied, ‘Tam much pleased and grat. 
fied with their appearance, and I pray 
Gop to bless them and you, and ¢ 
your good design into effect.’ ” 
THE FINE ARTS, 
The Boston Intelligencer states, that 


masters, has been brought to that place 
by wr. Farina of Naples, who came out 
in the Java with commodore Perry to 
Newport. There isa Raplhiael, a Titian, 
a Dommichino, two by Anibal Carraei, 


ronese, and a great variety by other 
good hands. Sucii an accession has 
been loag desired, but little expeetedin 
this country. The Gallery will soon be 
opened for exhibition. 


Singular Oceurrence.—A Cow belong. 
ing to Mr. Hulet Hoag, of Pittstown, 
which was expected to calve in about 
three weeks, dicd onthe (7th Jane last 
On opening her to take out the calf,a 
green snake, about 16 inches long,was 
found by the side of the calf. It was 
seen by several witnesses, who wishthe 
fact may be published. 

The Baltimore Federal Republican 
siys, “The late acconnts from South 
America mention, that a severe battle 
has been fought on the banks of the tiv 
er Oronoko, between the patriotic and 
the royal forces. According to the pat 
riotic account of this affair, the 
party left 495 slain on the field of bat 
tle, and 497 taken prisoners—-900 mur 
kets were taken, and 2500 musket car 
tridges : but that their own loss (a thing 
not unusual with victory writers) Wa 
only 53 killed and 75 wounded. 

A letter from Jutphans (Netherlands) 
of April 24, says, “ Yesterday 
six vessels, on board of which were 
1200 Swiss families, from the Canton 
of Basle, in order to proceed to the 
Stat.s,and to-day 600 more have *. 
destined for the same country, whoa 
to be followed by a still greater 
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MAY FASHIONS. 
LONDON—EVENING DRESS. 


A white lace dress over a blush col- 
gured satin slip. The dress is disposed 
round the bottom of the skirtin fes- 
toons, which display a little of the slip; 
each festoon is ornamented with a bou- 
quet of blue bells, pink and rose buds. 
The festoons are surmounted by a rollie 
of intermingled white and pink satin. 
The sleeve is very short and fall ; it ts 
fished at the bottom by quillings of 
blond. The hair is dressed in a plain braid 
across the face, and a few loose ringlets 
at the sides. The hind hair forms a tuft, 
whieh is concealed by the head dress,a 
high wreath of fancy flowers,pear! neck- 
laceWhite kid slippers and gloves. 

MORNING DRESS. 

A round dress composed of cambric 
muslin ; the skirt trimmed with lemon- 
coloured satin, a broad fold of which is 
placed byas round the edge of the skirt, 
wer which are three narrow bands,also 
byas. The body is made full, and is 
ornamented at the throat, in a very 
novel style, with puflings of muslin.— 
The shape of the bosom is formed in a 
very hecoming maoner by a low front, 
Which is trimmed to correspond with 
the skirt. A loose robe, which is open 
in front, and descends from each shoul- 
det, where it is fastened to the feet, is 
Worn over this dress; it is trimmed 
found with rich pointed work and a 
double row of satin to correspond with 
the skirt. Long plain sleeves, finished at 
the wrist by a single fold of satin. Morn- 
Nf Cornette of a peculiarly becoming 
and simple form; it is tied under the | 

, and ornamented with bows of lem- 
Mcoloured ribbon. White kid shoes 
and gloves, 


ANOTHER MORNING DRESS. 
High round dress of reps silk,elegantly | 
Omamented with rich w'iite silk Peruvi-| 
4 trimming. Leghorn bonnet,tied with a | 
Primrose silk handkerchief, with a bow | 
on the right side; treble Spanish ruff. | 
hair arranged in the Grecian style. | 

te sash of paduasoy ribbon tied in| 


~ 





k gloves. 
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- TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*,* © JoceLin’s” communication came 
to hand too late for last week's publication, 
and we presume (it being somewhat local) 
it may be considered too stale for this. — 
The subject season having nearly closed, 
communications of a more general and inter- 
esting nature would be gladly received. 








MARRIED, 


By the rey. Dr. Romeyn, James Thorne, 
esq. of Albany, to Miss Phebe Townsend, 
daughter of the tate Solomon Townsend, 
esq of this city. 

By the rev. Mr. Maclay, Mr. Samuel T. 
Purdy, to Miss Eliza Rogers, both of this 
city. 

By the rev. Mr. Feltus, Mr. John Cowan, 
to Miss Ann Burke, daughter of Miles R. 
Burke, esq. all of this city. 

Ry the rev. Mr. Feltus, Mr. Benjamin 
Archer, to Mrs. Carrier, both of this city. 

By the rev. Mr. Burke.capt Charles John- 
son, to Miss Maria Volk, both of this city. 
The City Inspector reports the death of 46 

persons in this City,during the week end- 

ing on the 28th ult. 





DIED, 


Valentine Seaman, aged 47, an eminent 
practitioner of physic. 

Mr: .Theresa Evans, aged $7, 

Mr. Augustus Parise, aged 57. 

Mr. John Bennie, a native of Scotland, 
aged 66. 

Mrs Catherine Baxter, wife of Mr. James 
Baxter, : ved 58. 

Mrs. Sarah Green, aged 65. 

Mrs Catherine Marcellin, relict of the 
late A. V. Marcellin, aged 53. 

Mrs. Ann Skidmore, consort of Mr. Wil- 
‘liam B. Skidmore, and daughter of Thomas 
Carpenter, esq aged 22. 

After atedious illness, Mrs. Eliza Miller, 
relict of the late John D. Miller, esq. aged 
42 yogrs 

Drowned in the creek near King’s-bridge, 
while bathing, supposed from the cramp; 
Mr. Robert Brennan, aged 28, a native of 
Ireland. 

At Philadelphia, Thomas M‘Kane, esq. 
formerly governor of Pennsylvania, 

In Sussex County,(N. J.) AaronD, Wood- 
ruff, esq. of Trenton—Attorney General of 
that State, aged 56. 

At Paris,the 29th April, of a consumption, 
Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Verplanck, aged 29, 
censort of Gulian C. Verplanck, esq. of this 
city 

Henry Jackson, esq. aged 75, for many 
years a resident of this city, and formerly a 





l citiwen of Dublin, 
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THE PEARL. 


Tae production of the Pearl,is one of 
those mysterious operations of nature, 
which the ingenuity of man has not yet 
been able to unveil. The Arabs, with 
whom the pearl was an article of great 
traffic, entertained a notion, which they 
had from the Brahamins, that when it 
rained, the animal rose to the surface 
to catch the drops, which turned into 
pearls. By some of the natives they 
are considered to be formed of certaiu 
mineral substances carried to the banks 
by the river which is opposite to them ; 
by others, they are supposed to be form- 
ed from dew drops in connexion with 
sun beams, which was pretty nearly the 
opinion entertained by Pliny and other 
ancient naturalists of Europe. Some | 
have thought them to be an accretion | 
within the body of the animal of the 


'\is still, we suspect, a profound mystery, 



















) pearls, and said ‘ Hes un ones con fei 
—@ meo; sunt tantum quinque annorum, 
Y et tamen tam magni.’ They were depo- 
| sited, the Professor adds, near the Maja 
Margari ti fera, from which most of the 
| Sweedish pearls are procured ; the son, 
| who was not however acquainted with 
| his father’s secret, said the experiments 
|| were made only on this kind of musele, 
} though Linoewus himself assured, me 
| that they would succeed on all kinds.” 
| Dr. Stove in his life of Linowus, informs 
us, that the munuseript containing this 
‘valuable secret is in the possession of 
| Dr. J. E. Smith, president of the Lin- 
) bean Society in London.” We no not 
, believe that this gentleman has yet eo 
‘riched himself by a forced breed 
pearls. The formation of the real pe 


;and the wisest of us must be content, 





superabundant matter which coats over 
the inside of the shell, called mother of 
pearl, and to which it is very common | 
to find little nobs adhering, precisely | 
like pearls, but not of a clear water — | 
Others again, among whom is Reamur, | 
consider them asthe effect of disease or 

injury, like bezoars and other stones | 
found in various animals, pearls being | 
generally composed of lameile or coats, | 
formed reund a foreign nucleus. 

Iv the early ages of the Christian era, 
it would appear that the people, who | 
lived on the borders of the Red Sea, 
were acquainted with a method of fore 
ing certain shell-fish to produce pearls, 
as the Chinese, at present, do the JJy- 
tilus Cugneas, the swan muscle, by 
throwing into the shell, when it opens, 
five or six small mother of pearl beads, 
strung on athread. In the course ofa 
year these are found covered with a 
pearl crust, which perfectly resembles 
the real pearl. It is supposed that if 
sharp pointed wires be thrust through 
the shells of certain species of muscles 
and oysters, the animal protects itself 
from being injured and galled, by throw- 
ing off a substance which coats them 
over with little round knots resembling 
pearls. Beckman tells us that “ Lin- 
ov@us once showed him among his col- 





| world aod even of himself he must strité 
| to obtain and improve those supefiot 


j after all, to say, with Hassan the Maho- 
| medan traveller, * that Gop alone know- 
| eth how this matter is.— Quart, Review. 


























“PTO MUCH FAMILIARITY BRELDS 
CONTEMPT.” 

Mucu of the happiness of man de — 
pends upon his own actions ; and if he 
wishes to secure the good opinion of the 





qualities and virtues which adoro and 
‘dignify the human character, To ut 
‘derstand the true dignity of our nature, 
is of the greatest importance to us, # 
individuals, or as members of s 
Friendship, that “ offspring of a nobie 
mind,” is best continued and mate 
py by guarding against “ too noueh 

miliarity ;—a too inquisitive manne and 
improper curiosity between friends, 
en leads to disagreeable results—=prodi- 
cing contempt, and other baleful passi0o 
—We should always treat our 
as we would our mistress: with prope 
respect; and both in our deportment 
and conversation be chaste, candid au@ 


affectionate. I 
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